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"Maybe it's true," the serveuse said, "but just think of the situation.
We won the last war, and twenty years later we're fighting in the
same places. It's France again that's devastated. We lost a million
and seven hundred thousand men in the last war, and what good did
it do us?" She spread out her hands, and her arms were red and
her hands were red too. She made a sweeping movement and then
stopped midway. She looked slightly crucified. "Toujours ks
poitrinesfran$aises. We didn't extend the Maginot Line to the sea
because we didn't want to hurt Belgian susceptibilities, and now
they desert us. Or, probably, we didn't build the Maginot Line
to the sea because the money was stolen by the politicians. Cor-
ruption, corruption all along the line. Look at the Front Populairc.
Blum, paid holidays, that was all right; strikes and strikes. The
Germans didn't strike: they had no holidays. Now they arc burning
up France again. Guns or butter. We kid butter, now they have
guns. The end will be that they'll have guns and butter as well, and
we shall have lost everything." She was still in that crucified
position, with bottles and bottles of aperitif behind her. A man
was sitting at a table drinking one of those many aperitifs. He
butted in. "Shoot Flandin, Laval and Bonnet," lie said, "then we can
talk."
"Surely not Bonnet," I said.
"He's one of them, too."
The patronne came in. She was practically a millionairess. She
was unbelievably shabby. You could easily have given her a few
coins by mistake.
*Do you suppose/' she said, "that's surprising? I expected that.
Our Generalissime. What was he doing? Going to London ? Is that
the place for a commander-in-chief? I'm in my kitchen and a
general should be with his troops. I bet that what's-his-namc, the
German commander-in-chief, was with his troops and didn't go
about having himself photographed in places where he'd nothing to
do. Nobody was doing his own job. beguculassc, that's the only
word for it."
"There's Weygand now," 1 said, and both Robert and I thought
we'd had enough.
We went to Joes Bar. There we spoke to the servcuse, too,
Marcelle, a very decent girl. Her husband was in the Maginot Line
and she was pregnant. We asked her if she had heard any news of
her husband. Immediately she produced a letter she had received
that morning. Other people's letters have little interest for me;
but one sentence in that letter caught my attention. It told how
those in the Maginot Line envied their comrades in the North